LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON

men in point of time, but the effect was even more
considerable: "I have scarce written ten sentences,
since I was introduced to Thoreau, but his influence
might be somewhere detected by a close observer/'
Had Stevenson not now been on the threshold of mar-
riage, he might yet more strongly have been affected by
these ascetic and self-sufficing doctrines.

At this time Prince Otto began to suffer a resurrec-
tion out of one of his old plays, Semiramis, a Tragedy,
but as yet it was known as The Greenwood State, a
Romance. An article on Benjamin Franklin and the
Art of Virtue was projected, and another upon William
Penn, whose Fruits of Solitude now became a very
favourite book with Stevenson. " A Dialogue between
Two Puppets "l was also written, and about the half
of an autobiography in five books.2

His prospects were gloomy; for although the manu-
scripts he had sent home were accepted by editors, yet
the judgment of his friends upon some of them was
justly unfavourable, and at this crisis he could not
afford rejection or even delay in payment.

His correspondence with his parents since his depar-
ture had been brief and unsatisfactory. His father,
being imperfectly informed as to his motives and plans,
naturally took that dark view of his son's conduct to
which his temperament predisposed him. But even so,
hearing of Louis' earlier illness, he sent him a twenty-
pound note, though, as fate would have it, this was one
of the letters that miscarried.

Lonely, ill, and poor; estranged from his people, un-
successful in his work, and discouraged in his attempt

1 Miscellanea, p. 28.                          * See pp. 99, 102.
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